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Keeping Posted on f 


nergy! As if it weren't already tough enough to 

deliver 90 billion pieces of mail, the energy 
crisis is making it even tougher. Fewer airline flights, 
fuel shortages for air taxis and postal vehicles, elec- 
tricity, oil and natural gas shortages that put light- 
ing, heating and air conditioning at slightly less than 
ideal levels—all these add another dimension to 


our daily challenge. 


ir transportation may be 

the hardest hit part of the 
Postal Service. At this writing, 
airline flights have been cut by 
1,500 a day—a full 10% of the 
total. This puts a double hard- 
ship on the Postal Service. 
Not only are there fewer flights 
to carry mail, but the remain- 
ing flights are more crowded. 
With more passengers and 
more luggage, there’s less 
space for mail. Additional air 
taxis aren't the answer, since 
there might not be enough fuel 
for them either. 





hat, then, is the answer? Postal officials are 

working closely with the airlines to get the best 
available service under existing conditions. And the 
Postal Service will use piggy-back railroad service 
more and more. 


ip shortages are affecting 
ground vehicles, too. Gaso- 
line for smaller vehicles and 
diesel fuel for larger ones will 
be getting scarcer as the crisis 
deepens. In line with the gov- 
ernment’s program to conserve 
fuel, the Postal Service has es- 
tablished a comprehensive pro- 
gram. 








t includes a speed limit of 55 m.p.h. for tractor- 

trailers, 50 for all other highway vehicles; main- 
tenance of all vehicles to insure the most efficient 
fuel use; added emphasis on good driving habits, 
such as turning off engines during stops and avoid- 
ing jack-rabbit starts; consolidation of multiple 
highway trips wherever possible; and, again, the 
increased use of the railroads to cut down long- 
haul highway trips. (The lower speeds are cutting 
down on some overnight delivery areas and adding 
a day or two to long-haul deliveries.) 


nd four trucks in Norman, 

OK, are being tested to see 
if the old dream of mixing gas- 
Se oline and water can come true. 
A new emulsified fuel process 
developed by a University of 
Oklahoma professor is being 
used in the test. First a 15% 
water content will be tested, 
then a 30% water content. The 
developer claims higher engine 
efficiency, lower cost and less 
pollution. 





(ir heating, too, the Postal Service is making its 
contribution to conserving fuel. Controls in 
postal installations have been adjusted to 65-68 
degrees in winter areas. 


lectricity faces a double-barreled shortage. 

First, much of America’s electricity is produced 
by oil. Second, many areas don’t have enough gen- 
erating capacity, so they’d face possible electricity 
shortages even if there were no fuel crisis. 


very time we save a few watts, we're helping 

to cope with the electricity and fuel shortage. 
Postal facilities are doing a lot now to conserve 
power—off-hour elevator service and lighting have 
been reduced, custodial services have been re- 
scheduled for more daytime hours and, when 
summer comes, air conditioning won’t be quite so 
cool—thermostats will be set at 76-78. In many 
places where the brightest lighting isn’t necessary, 
some of the lights have been switched off. 








ostal employees can help 

conserve energy off the job, 
too. First of all you can use 
the same driving techniques 
that postal drivers use: Don’t 
go over 55, keep your engine 
tuned, accelerate slowly. And 
use public transportation as 
much as possible. 
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our home has great potential for energy saving. 

Take heat, for example. You can save fuel in 
many ways. You've probably heard thousands of 
times by now that tremendous amounts of fuel can 
be saved if thermostats are turned down. One offi- 
cial estimated that if everyone lowered his thermo- 
stat six degrees, the fuel saved would equal about 
a quarter of the oil denied to the U.S. by the Arab 
nations. 





| sere can do a lot more, of course. Make sure 
your home is well insulated. Check every win- 
dow and door to be sure caulking and weather- 
stripping are in place. Your attic should have six 
inches of insulation, and floors above unheated 
basements and crawl spaces should have three to 
four inches. Wrap about two inches of insulation 
around heating ducts in unheated areas. Install 


storm windows and doors. Check your furnace 
filter at least once a month and replace it when 
necessary. Keep dampers closed when you’re not 
using the fireplace. 


our electrical system is an- 

other place where you can 
effect savings. Switch off your 
lights when you're not actually 
using them. Make sure your re- 
frigerator is air-tight—close it 
on a dollar bill; if you can pull 
it out easily, replace the gaskets. 
Wait for a full load before using 
your clothes washer or dish- 
washer. 





n the Energy Crisis 


hether your stove and dryer run on gas or elec- 

tricity, you can save energy. Plan meals so more 
than one dish can be cooked in the oven at one time. 
Allow frozen meats to thaw before cooking. Fight 
the temptation to open the oven door when you're 
baking. Use only full loads in your dryer and clean 
the lint filter after each load. In the summertime, 
put your air conditioner on a warmer setting and 
try to do your washing, drying and ironing early 
in the morning or after 6 p.m. to put a lighter 
load on your air conditioner. 


f you have any ornamental 

lights, turn them off. Every 
little bit helps. And once in a 
while try eating by candlelight 
— it’s pleasant and saves elec- 
tricity. 





ou can probably think of 

many other ways to save. 
Walk up stairs instead of taking 
the elevator, for instance. Walk 
to the store instead of driving. 
(The walking will probably make 
you healthier.) Car-pool to 
work, to stores, to church. Fix 
leaks in your hot-water faucets. 
Share any energy-saving hints 
with others. 





R 


il these ideas provide an extra dividend—as 

you save fuel, you also save money. But best 
of all: While the Postal Service finds ways to do its 
job during the energy shortage, postal employees 
as individuals will be doing their part to meet the 
crisis. 








TARGET: 
BETTER METHODS 


‘Service audit’ can suggest many improvements 


Except for an occasional “Who 
are those guys?” the 7,300 postal 
employees in Cleveland were 
hardly aware that a service 
audit was going on. 

For 10 weeks recently a team 
of 10 postal inspectors covered 
every operation in Cleveland's 
main post office and 51 other 
postal facilities. They were 
searching — not for the wrong- 
doers who are the more 
publicized targets of postal in- 
spectors, but for ways to improve 
service. 

The Inspection Service has 
been conducting service audits 
for two years. Special teams have 
been trained with one aim in 
mind—to help local managers 
improve service. These teams 
visit all 550 sectional centers 
every two years. 

Cleveland had one of the first 
service audits in 1971, so this 
year’s was something of a repeat 
performance. The new team had 
more experience and was able 
to suggest many additional 
service improvements. 

That points out one of the 
biggest values of the service 
audit — using the experience of 
others. Another plus is the 
unbiased outlook that only “out- 
siders” can supply. 


In Cleveland, the team leader 
was Edsel S. Sowell, an inspector 
for 18 years and a postal em- 
ployee for 34. His team averaged 
10 years in the Inspection 
Service and 20 in the Postal 
Service—a group that knows 
post offices. 

About a week before the team 
moved into Cleveland, Sowell 
notified Postmaster Earl R. Clark, 
who in turn told the unions about 
the coming service audit. Office 
space was set up. 

When the team arrived, the 
inspectors held a conference 
with Cleveland's top managers. 

Team members were assigned 
special duties and they fanned 
out, asking questions of super- 
visors in every facility, on every 


continued 


Inspectors go everywhere 
during a service audit. Upper: 
Inspector Charles R, Clauson 

(right) reviews platform 
operations at the Cleveland 
post office with foreman 
Joseph Palec. Lower: 
Inspector Robert E. Goodrich 
sees how things work at the 

Air Mail Facility. Opposite 

page: Clauson (right) analyzes 
the separation of metered 

mail and stamped mail with 
Mintford Cook Sr. (left), 

shop steward for the mail 
handlers’ union, and 

tour manager Donald Harent. 











tour, and on every day of the 
week. 

Inspector Charles R. Clauson 
—he started in the Postal Service 
as a clerk, became a letter sorting 
machine operator, then a super- 
visor before joining the In- 
spection Service — used his 
experience to advantage. 

He noted that separations on 
the letter sorting machines 
(LSMs) weren't always assigned 
to destinations receiving the 
most mail. For example, 11 bins 
duplicated other bins while 
major parts of high-density states 
like New Jersey and Illinois were 
reworked on a secondary case to 
make the needed sorts to 
sectional centers. 

Clauson made some density 
tests and came up with a recom- 
mendation to reprogram the ZIP 
Mail Translators to even out the 
distribution. His study showed 
that nearly 6,500,000 pieces of 
first-class mail every year would 
‘ not require a second handling. 

Another example: He de- 
termined that if rejects from one 
Mark II facer-canceller were 
put through another one, half 
the rejects would prove 
machineable. 

There's both give and take in 
a service audit. Inspectors often 
pick up local innovations and 
carry them to other post offices. 

For instance, Clauson saw 
hampers of metered mail 
wheeled alongside LSMs, where 
clerks would remove wrappings 
and feed the mail directly to the 
LSM ledges. None of the mail had 
to be trayed in advance. 

Said Clauson: 

“You can be sure the next 
office will benefit from 
Cleveland's system of handling 
packaged metered mail.” 


Inspectors Robert E. Goodrich 
and L. Wayne Bean spent long 
hours at the air mail facility 
reviewing collection schedules, 
airline connections, star route 
schedules, air taxi operations 
and dock facilities for both in- 
coming and outgoing mail. 

Their observations could help 
Cleveland's managers decide 


al 


as 
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whether some air taxi contracts 
can be curtailed. 

“We have to consider all fac- 
tors,” Goodrich said. “Can the 
same or better service standards 
be met by the airlines and can 
they furnish sufficient space 
consistently? Or will our service 
commitments require us to 
continue with the air taxis? The 
taxis give us reliable service, but 
cost us between 65% and 75% 
more than the airlines.” 

When the inspectors visited 
Cleveland's carrier stations, Post- 
master Clark assigned eight 
station superintendents to work 
with them. But none of the 
superintendents went to their 
own stations. 

Generally one inspector and 
one superintendent went to each 
station, arriving when the first 
employee arrived in the morning 
and leaving when the last 
employee left at night. They 
followed a check-list of opera- 








tions— which grows as the in- 
spectors gain from each audit. 
Said Inspector Marlin Konze: 
“One of the superintendents 
hoped to get back to his own 
station after participating in a 
few of these audits so he could q 
make the corrections before he 
was audited.” 

Anthony Riccio, superintend- 
ent of the Newburgh station, 
visited seven stations with the 
inspectors. 

“How do you know a good 
wine unless you try a variety?” 
he said. “You compare and then 
evaluate. That's good experience 
for us to be getting.” 

One visiting superintendent 
said to the head of the station he 
had visited: “No hard feelings?” 
“Not till we get to your station,” 
the host superintendent replied 
—with a grin. 

The inspectors meet weekly 
with the postmaster and his staff 
during the audit period, then 
hold an “exit conference” at the 
end. Some of the inspectors’ sug- 
gestions at Cleveland were put 
into effect immediately, others 
were discussed at length. Many 
came from postal employees 
themselves. 

One inspector observed: 

“We take a group of trained 
people who work many more 
than eight hours daily to ob- 
jectively study and evaluate an 
office. It would be surprising 
if they couldn't make construc- 
tive suggestions, drawing upon 
experience from other offices 
they have audited.” 

And Postmaster Clark said: 

“We appreciate what they (the 
inspectors) are doing for us 
because when you work around 
something you don’t always see 
your problems.” 3 





Why dlixie’ 





A couple of issues ago, Postal Life 
cited as a possible origin of the word 
“nixie” the German word Nicht, 
which means no or not at all. Readers 
were asked if they knew of other 
possible origins of the term. Here are 
some of them. 





The word “‘nixie’’ is old American slang 
meaning ‘“‘nothing.” 

“Nix” is an American word that 
equates itself with ‘‘nothing.” The “‘ie”’ 
ending is a form of endearment or 
of feminizing. It gives the slang word its 
personality and magic. 

| doubt that the word ‘‘nix”” comes 
from the German word nicht, but is 
probably just indigenous American 
slang—similar to the contemporary 
slang word “‘no-no.” 

Like so many American slang words, 
“Nixie” is a word loaded with hidden 
and subtle meanings that have nothing 
to do with Latin, Greek or other 
European linguistic origins. A word like 
‘‘nixie’’ has more of a universal gut 
or blood root common to all languages 
and is probably spontaneous rather than 
diffused in origin 

Take for example the German word 
nixen, which means unreal or ghostlike. 
Although | doubt any relationship 
between nixen and ‘‘nixie,”’ the German 
word gives our slang word some added 
punch. 

Many times slang words can have 
added metaphysical connotations, as in 
the German noun Nix. This Nix is a 
Teutonic mythological water spirit 
appearing in both human and part-fish 
form. A female Nix is called a Nixie. 


Ronald E. Yount 
Boulder, CO 80301 


| imagine you won't accept my reason 
for why nixies are called nixies because 
it is prejudicial. 

My grandfather's grandfather worked 
as a Clerk in the Chicago post office. 

At that time, Chicago was just becoming 
a big city. The main post office was 
cramped. This resulted in using 
equipment or cases that still bore labels 
for another scheme. Makeshift paper 
labels would drop off, revealing a 
painted name of a city or state. The 
training case had been used as an 
Out-of-state distribution case. 

It was common knowledge among the 
clerks that the primary source of what 
we Call nixies was New York City. 

The clerks agree that the “big city Noo 
Yawkers”’ were under the assumption 
that the post office clerks in smaller 
cities such as Chicago knew where 
everybody lived. Letter writers would 
merely address a letter like “Joe Jones, 
Chicago, Illinois.” 

When a clerk would first start learning 
the scheme, he would use this 
bedraggled, label-less case. When he 
received a letter addressed (improperly), 
he threw it into the pigeonhole labeled 
“return to sender.’’ The ‘‘return to 
sender” label soon fell off. The painted 
label underneath read NYKC, short 
for New York City. 

The clerks fully agreed with the 
painted label, as that was where most 
of the “return to sender” letters 
were bound, back to the ‘‘big city letter 
writers,’’ back to New York City, 
where everyone thought that any town 
west of Noo Yawk was a Cow pasture. 

Chicago clerks soon took up the cry, 
“Send it back to NYKC!” They 
pronounced it Nick-see. What started as 
a joke soon became standard practice 
in the Midwest. ‘‘Return to sender’”’ 
letters were soon known throughout the 
U.S. as nick-sees. 

Some New York politician got wind of 
the slur on New York and demanded 
that the post office remove the NYKC 


label. The post office changed the label 

to “‘Nixie."’ It sounds the same but 

the meaning is still all too evident. 
Sure, it’s prejudiced. That's why 

nobody dares to tell. 


Leonard J. Jacobs 
Phoenix, AZ 85068 





The word ‘‘nixie’”’ was adopted into the 
Postal Service from Bud Fisher’s comic 
strip ‘‘Mutt and Jeff.”’ 

In the beginning, the two characters 
woud have a project or a problem, 
and the ending would always show Jeff 
having the last word or action bit, 
frustrating Mutt. Mutt would then give 
him a black eye while Jeff protested 
vehemently: ‘‘Nix, Mutt, Nix!”’ 

The strip was very popular and the 
word entered the Postal Service as 
““nixie,”’ which in present-day jargon is a 
“no-no.” 

Milton Feinstein 
Hamden, CT 06517 





Nonconformity 

Incommunicable 

X—unknown 

indecipherable 

Erroneous 
David A. Pulcrano 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12603 





‘‘Nix’’ means NO, we all agree. 
Abbreviation ‘‘for example” is i.e. 
Put them together and you'll see 
Interpretation: ‘‘addressed not properly.” 
Therefore the word ‘'n-i-x-i-e.”’ 

Joel Steinberg 

Baltimore, MD 21233 


Editor's note: The abbreviation of ‘‘for 
example” is e.g., which would still rhyme but 
ruin Mr. Steinberg’s point. The abbreviation 
i.e. means “‘that is.” * 





VOICES THAT SMILE 


Phone answerers dispense information courteously, efficiently 


The typed note pasted to the phones has a simple 
but important message: ‘‘Be helpful—offer Assist- 
ance—Return calls promptly.”’ 

It’s found on the “general information” telephones 
of the Denver, CO, Post Office. And over those 
phones come hundreds of customer calls a day: 
Customers wanting to know when their mail will be 
delivered, why it was late, where the nearest postal 
station is, how much a letter to Portugal costs, and 
what the ZIP Code is for almost anywhere in the U.S. 

When Denver's ‘‘General Information’’ phone rings, 
the postal employee most likely to answer is Warren 
Ready. He has been answering that phone for six 
years now. 

On one recent Monday, Ready—at the request of 
Postal Life—kept a log of the calls he received dur- 
ing his 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. tour of duty. He recorded 
139 phone calls, acknowledging that he may have 
missed a few during the rush. 

The calls included almost every subject under the 
postal sun. He got 28 calls asking for ZIP Codes 
(Denver has a separate phone book listing for ZIP 
Code information but, Ready explained, it is often 
busy.) He also got 13 calls on domestic rates, 15 
on foreign rates, 13 on general information, includ- 
ing where to get a passport, and 10 on mail service 
in general, including “When will my letter get to 
Chicago?” 

Ready uses the Postal Service Manual, the ZIP 
Code Directory, the handbook on international mail, 
the Postal Bulletin, the Regional Bulletin, and Memo 
to Mailers as sources of information. 

He can also refer to three volumes put out by the 
Universal Postal Union that list every post office in 
the world. And the Rand McNally reference map 
told him on this day that mail to Edith, CO, should 
go through Lumberton, NM. 

Ready greeted each phone call with a business- 
like but affable “Post Office Information, Ready.” 
At times he had typing work to do (filling out a form 
1835—Record of Call or Visit—or making a report 
to a higherup, a report generated by a caller). 

The typing was slow work—not because his 
fingers couldn't move fast enough but because the 
belis of the Bell System beckoned. 

Ready remains calm despite the interruptions. No 
sweat dampens his crew-cut brow. His voice re- 
mains steady, modulated only to the telephone. 

Ready is a member of the Mailing Requirements 
Division at the Denver Office. The division has a 
half dozen employees and four telephone exten- 


sions. As a Postal Service Center, it handles phone 
calls on mail matters—from lotteries to chemicals 
to meter settings—for a four state area. 

At many times all four phone lines are lit up. In 
addition to Ready, those with an ear to the receiver 
are Norman Jouet, Duane K. Miller and Carolyn 
Suarez. Also picking up the phones during lunch 
hours are division manager Glen |. Banks and the 
sixth employee, E. C. Sheneman. 

“Sometimes you have to bite your tongue a little 
bit," Banks says. ‘Then you turn around and swear 
in the other direction.”’ 

Not all the calls at Denver go to Banks’ division 
or Ready’s ready phone. Some people like to go to 
the top and so they dial the postmaster. 

Charlotte Keim takes the calls. Most of the time 
the people who call the postmaster’s number have 
a complaint or question about mail service. 

Ms. Keim draws on her extensive postal knowl- 
edge—13 years as a clerk in both the big Terminal 
Annex and at the South Denver Station—to solve 
customer complaints. 

Her manner over the phone is one of understand- 
ing and efficiency. Once she hangs up the phone, 
she knows whom to call—which station superin- 
tendent, who in mail processing—to get action. 

Being helpful and offering assistance make a big 
difference to our customers, a difference that people 
like Charlotte Keim and Warren Ready understand. 





A few oddities 


The hundreds of phone cailers each day are 
bound to bring a few oddities. Indeed on the day 
that Postal Life visited the Denver phone clerks, 
one call came in asking if a package could be sent 
collect to Sweden. 

Duane Miller, who has an ear for such things, 
made a collection of oddities. They include: 

(] How much does a roll of 100 eight cent stamps 
cost? 

How much does a letter weigh? 

What’s a passport? 

What city is Adams County in? 

What's the longitude and latitude of Laramie, 
WY? 


OOOO 


[) Do you need a passport to go to Alaska? 
C1] Is postage to Hawaii the same as the United 
States? =e 
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The new 
postal specialists 








To the layman, electronics is 
somewhat of a mystery. To George 
P. Rogers and Percy West, it's 
an opportunity. Both are electronic 
technicians at the St. Louis 

post office. Rogers is shown 
(right) at the rear of an optical 
character reader, West (upper) 
with an electronic computer panel. 

















“We know definitely we'll put to good use anybody 
knowledgeable in electronics,” says Robert Overbeck, 
manager of plant maintenance in the St. Louis post 
office. 

Overbeck’s problem—one that is found nationwide 
in the Postal Service—is the lack of trained electronic 
technicians (ETs) to fill present and future vacancies. 

“There are also relatively few postal employees in 
other areas who want to move into this field where 
opportunity exists for greater responsibility and higher 
pay,” adds Overbeck. 

“We find ourselves in the St. Louis post office on 
the verge of blossoming out into all kinds of mechani- 
zation. What's frightening us is that the new bulk mail 
center will require more than 200 maintenance people 
—many of them ETs—and we don’t know where they 
are going to come from.” 

ETs stand on the high rungs of the maintenance ca- 
reer ladder, with individuals in grade level 9. And St. 
Louis has its share of people who have advanced into 
this field from other postal positions. 

George P. Rogers is one of these. 

Rogers had an almost perfect background to make the 
move into the ET category. During World War II he was 
a radio operator in the Navy. Before and after that he 
serviced radio and television sets. 

He joined the Postal Service in 1959 as a clerk in 
the incoming section. He had been laid off from his job 
in the aerospace industry, where he had worked on 
wiring harnesses for aircraft. 

In 1964, Rogers took the mail processing equipment 
(MPE) mechanic’s test and passed. He became one of 
the first MPEs in St. Louis. 

Then, in 1970, he became one of its first ETs. 

“I passed the ET test and spent 19 weeks at Philco 
Ford in Willow Grove, PA, learning to maintain the 
optical character reading (OCR) equipment we were 
buying from that company,” Rogers relates. 

Five people maintain the OCR in the St. Louis post 
office, and four of them took the 19-week training cur- 
riculum at Willow Grove. Since then, the Training and 
Development Institute's Technical Center at Norman, 
OK, has instituted an OCR course, and the fifth St. 
Louis man took his training there. 

“The OCR takes up all my time,” Rogers explains. 
“Two of us are on duty at all times to monitor the ma- 
chine and to also monitor the computer it is linked to.” 
Rogers works on tour 2. 
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Some 500,000 to 600,000 pieces of mail go through the 
OCR each day, and Rogers and his sidekicks do all the 
repairs on the equipment. They also take care of the 
timing belts and do periodic overhauls, which include 
putting new bearings and seals in the transmission. 

One of Rogers’ co-workers is Percy West, who at 45 
was also one of the original St. Louis ETs. He has been 
with the Postal Service for 20 years, and his postal 
experience was as an electrician. 

Although it helps to have a good electronics back- 
ground to become an ET, it is not necessary. For ex- 
ample, Donald Norvell in St. Louis handles the ZIP 
Mail Translator (ZMT) on the letter sorting machine. He 
joined the Postal Service at the age of 23 nine years 
ago as a letter carrier. He became an ET in 1972. 

What is needed, however, is a knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of electronics. The 3%-hour ET exam given 
periodically by the Postal Service tests this specific 
knowledge; it does not test general knowledge or apti- 
tude. The tests are given on a district- or region-wide 
basis and test date announcements normally appear 
on workroom floor bulletin boards. 

The test itself covers basic electricity and elec- 
tronics; equations, including common electrical for- 
mulas; symbols, notations and codings; circuit analysis; 
safety; and mathematics. 

Postal employees who may not have the background 
needed in electronics can take preliminary courses 
through correspondence or through their local Postal 
Employee Development Centers (PEDCs). If there is no 
PEDC in your post office, contact your training officer 
for information. He or she can also help you with access 
to a copy of the Training and Development Guide listing 
correspondence courses. 

Training in maintaining these machines is done either 
at the manufacturer's site or at Norman. 

Each ET specializes in a specific machine—such as 
the ZMT, OCR, the Postal Source Data System, letter 
mail code sorters, or a number of parcel and sack 
sorters. 

Rogers, who is 56 and a grandfather, is proof that it 
is never too late to learn. 

Says Overbeck: “We have to sell our present postal 
employees on the opportunities that are available. 
Postal people with the necessary background will get 
first consideration for ET jobs. The Postal Service needs 
them.” 4 

















Postal Personalitiey 


Bill Daffron 


B: Daffron became a letter 
carrier in Tuscaloosa, AL, in 
1947. About a year later he 
became a Boy Scout leader. He's 
been performing both jobs since. 

Daffron has had the same 
mounted route out of Tuscaloosa’s 
East Side station for 12 years. 

He joined the Postal Service when 
he was 24 years old. 

In 1948 four boys in the 
Forest Lake area asked Daffron if 
he would help them form a 
scout troop—the only troops 
around were in downtown 
Tuscaloosa. He took on the 
challenge and since then has 
served as scoutmaster of that 
troop and as director of the Black 
Warrior Council's Camp Horne. 
He's now assistant scoutmaster. 

‘| have no doubt about the fact 
that scouting develops a boy's 
character,”’ Daffron says. ‘‘It’s 
really something to see an 
11-year-old boy come into the 
troop and within three years go 
from a little shy guy to one who is 
forceful and displays leadership.” 

Things have changed over the 
25 years he has been a scout 
leader, Daffron says. Boys now 
choose their own interests and 
earn their ranks by working in 
them. And it takes more to interest 
them than it used to take. 

“You still hike 10 miles, but it 
has to be at the top of a mountain 
or the bottom of a cave to hold 
their attention.” # 





he chance of two new Postal 

Life Advisory Board members 
having the same birthday is pretty 
slim. But when mail handler Joe 
Chavez of Los Angeles and LSM 
operator Richard Gordon of 
Bridgeport, CT, met in Washington 
for their first meeting, they learned 
they were both born on 
November 18. 

Chavez, 41, father of five 
children, has been with the Postal 
Service 15 years. Once a 
professional boxer, he now helps 
coach 50 boys at the Resurrection 
Athletic Club. Every day from 
4:40 to 7 p.m. he coaches boys for 
competition in Amateur Athletic 
Union meets. The club produced 
three members for the California 
team which tied for the national 
championship. The club raises its 
own money for equipment and 
trips. 

‘You take the kids off the 
streets and they become better 
citizens,” says Chavez. ‘After they 
work out at the club for a couple 
of hours, they're too tired to get 
into trouble.” 








Richard Gordon and Joe Chavez 


Chavez works tour 1 at the 
Terminal Annex. His one-man 
assignment: loading first-class 
mail from elevators onto train 
racks destined for New York, 

St. Louis, Albuquerque and 
Kansas City. 

Gordon, 55, a 22-year Postal 
Service veteran, started as a sub 
clerk, became a regular clerk, then 
moved into accounting before 
he saw a notice seeking 
candidates for letter sorting 
machine operator. 

‘| considered it a challenge, so 
| took the aptitude test, passed 
it, and trained in my spare time. | 
started on the LSM four years 
ago and | really enjoy the work. 
Now | work on tour 1 and besides 
working at the console, I'm 
acting as training instructor.” 

For several years Gordon 
umpired in the Little League and 
Police Athletic League. = 




















Carl Deaton 


ou'd think a letter carrier sees 
Vises postage stamps all 
day long. But for the last 10 years 
carrier Carl M. Deaton of Hot 
Springs National Park, AR, has 
been gathering canceled stamps 
in huge quantities to help a 
bible mission in New Jersey. 
Every three months or so 
Deaton sends about 100,000 
stamps to the mission. Customers 
on his route save stamps from 
their letters. Deaton’s sister, who 
works in a Hot Springs office, 
saves all the used stamps from 
mail to the office. A group in 
Missouri sends a box of stamps 
every six months. Church groups 
also pitch in. 


Deaton’s children, Carl Jr., 17, 
and Joy, 14, spend several hours a 
week cutting and sorting the 
stamps. They’re separated 
according to type, and each stamp 
is cut with about a quarter-inch 
of the envelope left around each 
edge. 

‘‘We have to do each one by 
hand,’ Deaton says. “My wife and 
| help when the kids get a little 
behind.”’ 

Every three months, when about 
100,000 stamps are collected, 
Deaton and his family pack them 
into plastic bags and mail them to 
the mission. The Deatons pay 
the postage. 

The mission sells the stamps to 
help finance its programs, and 
they eventually get to collectors. 
The mission says the money 
raised is not a large amount, but 
as Deaton sees it, every little 
bit helps. m= 








Margaret Davis 


f you like success stories, 
here’s one that'll really warm 
your heart. 

Margaret Davis worked for 
years as a tour 3 distribution clerk 
in the Chicago post office. 
During the day she attended the 
St. Mary of Nazareth School of 
Nursing. 

Last year she graduated 
and became a registered nurse. 
And she was appointed a nurse 
in the post office’s medical unit. 

She’s working the night tour 
again—3:30 to midnight—and 
attending the University of Illinois 
and Malcolm X College, 
working toward her bachelor's and 
master's degrees in psychiatric 
nursing. Her only difficulty so far: 
getting from school to work 
in time to start at 3:30. = 








Bernard Lepkofker 


Bor Lepkofker, a letter 
carrier at New York's Peck 
Slip station, won two gold medals 
for the United States in the 

1973 Maccabiah Games—the 
“Jewish Olympics”’ held in Israel 
every four years. 

Lepkofker won the medals in 
heavyweight judo competition. He 
stands 6-4 and weighs 265. 

A fourth degree Black Belt 
champion, he started competing 
in judo tournaments in 1956. 

He won a gold medal in the 
Maccabiah Games in both 1956 
and 1969. He also has won 
other awards as competitor for 
the New York Athletic Club.= 
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The bayou country of southeast 
Louisiana is a curious mixture 

of land and water, and its 
people are a unique blend of 
French and American cultures. 
Upper: Rural carrier Roland 
(Roach) Cheramie has a 
26-mile intermediate route from 
Galliano to Grand Isle and 

back, with a stop at Golden 
Meadow to pick up mail. 

Lower: This kind of sunrise 
often greets the morning 

driver. Right: Carrier Linberg 
Terrebonne talks with a customer 
on one of the narrow side roads 
To most bayou adults, English is 
a second language 
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The parallel routes of Bayou 
LaFourche and Highway 1 
provide the pattern for mail 
routes. Upper: Bayou 
LaFourche is home port for 
Gulf of Mexico shrimp boats. 
Middle: Fishing, a favorite 
pastime for bayou 

people. Lower: The parallel 
routes snake toward the gulf. 
Here at Golden Meadow 
postal routes also take to the 
side roads for a few blocks. 
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SondiAing Speécia/ 


is on the way—an extra issue 


of Postal Life. \t's scheduled “7 \ 
to reach you around the ce al life 


the magazine for postal empioyees / jan -teb 1974 


end of February. But it’s not 
aimed at you; it’s meant 
for your children, your 





(SE ON 


grandchildren, your friends’ 
and neighbors’ children. 
The special issue will be 
part of ‘Student Postal 
Week,” an on-going schoo! 
relations program 

that will start in March. 

The issue will be filled with 


games, puzzles, stories and 
cut-outs that appeal to 
children. Reprints, under the 
title ‘“Junior Postman,”’ 

will be distributed to schoo! 
children in many 
communities. 




















